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that the greater number of cases of cancer occur in women, and that the 
disease affects most frequently the breasts or uterus; but the statement 
that fibrous tumors of these organs are due to imperfect nutrition 
or perverted functional activity in civilized, as compared with savage, 
races is one not supported by such evidence as the scientific student 
demands. Is it a fact that carcinoma is “ almost absent in the savage, 
while rapidly increasing in prevalence among the civilized?” 

An ingenious attempt is made to show that the neurotic factor holds 
a position in the etiology of cancer hardly secondary to that of trauma¬ 
tism. “ We never (?) see,” the author remarks, “ malignant disease of 
the pathological species in question (except as the result of injury) devel¬ 
oped in the mamma of a woman leading a healthy, happy, well-bal¬ 
anced life,” 

The connection which he seeks to establish between chronic invalidism 
(which he attributes to the powerful causes, constipation, corsets, over¬ 
study and tea-drinking) and malignant disease is somewhat obscure, 
though the argument is by no means unfamiliar. 

More interesting to the reader than the lecture itself will be the short 
appendix on heredity, in which, after carefully weighing the statistical 
evidence pro and con, the author arrives at these conclusions: 

“ 1. Jhat belief in heredity is derived merely from popular tradition, 
and is wanting in any sound basis of scientific proof. 

“ 2. That extremely practical issues are involved, and that the views 
now prevalent often lead to disastrous results.” H. C. C. 


Essentials of Surgery, together with a Full Description of the 
Handkerchief and Roller Bandage. Arranged in the fcrm of Ques¬ 
tions and Answers. Prepared especially for Students of Medicine. By 
Edward Martin, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Operative Surgery, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania; Surgeon to the Howard Hospital; Assistant 
Surgeon to the University Hospital. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Revised 
and enlarged by an Appendix. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1891. 

The development of special departments in modern medicine, and the 
consequent overcrowding of the student’s time, have made necessary 
some measures of relief. While it is easy to say that a student should 
not be helped to a parroHike method of acquiring knowledge by putting 
in his hands an epitome arranged in the form of question ana answer, 
there are two sides to the question from the student’s point of view. The 
wisdom of so planning a course in medicine that the work of five years 
is attempted in three may be questioned, but where such a plan is in 
force the student must accommodate himself. 

Doubly unfortunate is it when, as is too often the case, fundamental 
subjects like general surgery are submitted to a scaling process. While 
such a book as that under consideration is, without doubt, abused by the 
indolent, it has still a limited field in helping the better student under 
pressure to crystallize information obtained in other ways. The questiou 
whether this epitome fills the place well is partially answered by the fact 
that four editions have been called for in a little more than two years. 
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The author has at command good English, and has, moreover, a happy 
way of saying definite things directly. There is a freedom from pro¬ 
vincial or personal teaching which is very commeudable. The treat¬ 
ment advocated, while it represents fairly that which is taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania, is in general decisive, but safe, and such as 
would, with a few exceptions, be accepted anywhere as sound. The 
plan of giving constantly definite suggestions for a typical treat¬ 
ment might be adopted with advantage by many systematic authors. 
It is not alone the beginner who sometimes searches in vain for a work¬ 
ing method among the generalities of a text-book. 

For such value as they may have, the appendix contains^ formulas 
with brief directions for the medical treatment of mauy surgical affec¬ 
tions. Here, also, may be found explicit directions for the preparation 
of the usual antiseptic materials, including Lister’s double-cyanide gauze. 
The book is one of the best of its class. G. E. S. 


Recent Works on Diagnosis: 

Lehrbuch der Auscultation usd Percussion, mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Besichtigung, Betastung, und Messung 
der Brust und des Unterliebes zur diagnostischen Zwecken. 
Von Dr. C. Gerhardt. Funfte, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 
Pp. 363. Tubingen, 1890. 

(Handbook of Auscultation and Percussion, with Special Consid¬ 
eration of Inspection, Palpation, and Mensuration of the 
Chest and Abdomen for Diagnostic Purposes. By Dr. C. Ger¬ 
hardt. Fifth, improved and corrected edition.) 

Auscultation and Percussion. By Frederick C. Shattuck, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in Harvard University. Pp. 121. Detroit: 
George S. Davis, 1890. 

The Physical Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Heart and Lungs 
and Thoracic Aneurism. By D. W. Cammann, B.S. Oxon., M.D. 
Pp. 178. New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891. 

A Guide to the Practical Examination of Urine. For the Use 
of Students and Physicians. By James Tyson, M.D., Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. Seventh edi¬ 
tion. Pp. 255. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1891. 

Notes on Typhoid Fever; Tropical Life and its Sequels. By 
Jeffery A. Marston, M.D., C.B., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Surgeon-General 
Medical Staff (retired). Pp. 165. London: H. K. Lewis, 1890. 

Differentiation in Rheumatic Diseases (so called). Read before 
the Bristol Medico-Cbirurgical Association. By Hugh Lane, L.R.C.P., 
etc. Pp. 27. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1890. 

Little need be said regarding a work so well and favorably known 
to the reader of German interested in methods of medical diagnosis as 
that of Gerhardt, beyond a brief mention of the appearance of a new 



